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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE FORTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DI- 
VISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, YALE UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 28, 29, AND 
30, 1942. 


JOINT MEETING WITH THE ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 
M-Valued Propositional Calculi. A. R. TURQUETTE. 


For m-valued propositional calculi (m =2), we may choose from 
the m possible truth values a set consisting of the values 1, 2, . . ., 
s (1=s < m) which will be referred to as ‘‘designated.’’ The re- 
maining ones of the m possible truth values will be referred to as 
‘‘undesignated.’’ We give a generalized axiom set which is ‘‘de- 
ductively complete’’ and ‘‘consistent’’ in the sense that every 
formula is deducible which takes designated values exclusively, 
and only such formulas are deducible. In setting up such an 
axiom set we find it necessary to use certain functions denoted by 
Jx(P) (1=k=m). We desire of any Jx(P) that it takes a des- 
ignated value when and only when P is assigned the truth value k. 

The existence of the functions J;,(P) will be proved for Luka- 
siewicz-Tarski calculi based on the functions Cpq and Np. In this 
case it happens that J;(P) has the additional useful property that 
Jx(P) takes the value 1 when P is assigned the truth value k, and 
that J,(P) takes the value m when P is assigned any truth value 
other than k. 

The generalized set of axioms which we consider is general 
not only in allowing an arbitrary choice of subject to 1=s < m, 
but also in not requiring that our primitive truth functions be 
adequate to build up all possible truth functions. That is, our 
postulate set can be used for m-valued systems which are ‘‘func- 
tionally incomplete’’ such as the Lukasiewicz-Tarski calculus based 
on the functions Cpq and Np. Certain questions of functional 
completeness arising from this fact are answered. 

A comparison of the m-valued systems for m=—2 and m > 2 
is made. 
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The Relation between Imperative and Indicative Sentences. Euiza- 
BETH LANE BEARDSLEY. 


The attempt to analyze the logical characteristics of impera- 
tives has in several instances taken the form of attributing those 
characteristics to associated indicative sentences rather than to the 
imperatives themselves. Such a subordination of one mood to the 
other does violence to the unity and autonomy of imperatives as 
we use them in ordinary speech. The apparent necessity of choos- 
ing between a satisfactory treatment of the logical properties and 
a satisfactory treatment of their linguistic nature breaks down, 
however, if the relation between imperatives and indicatives is 
carefully examined. 

Both the similarity of content and the difference in form and 
function between imperatives and indicatives can be accounted for 
if we regard sentences of the two moods as being different co- 
ordinate functions of common entities which are the referents of 
gerundive phrases. This conception requires a fundamental re- 
vision of the classification of the functions of language as ‘‘asser- 
tion’’ and ‘‘expression.”’ 

Although imperatives are independent of indicatives, no ‘‘cal- 
culus of imperatives’’ is possible. Logical characteristics of im- 
peratives can be dealt with within the analysis proposed here. An 


indicative reformulation of imperatives appearing as consequents 
of conditional sentences is necessary ; but this can be shown to be 
consistent with my treatment. 


A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation. Cart G. HEMPLE. 


The concept of confirmation is used in the methodology of em- 
pirical science in statements to the effect that certain empirical 
findings confirm, or disconfirm, a given hypothesis. Although 
fundamental for a precise account of the so-called inductive pro- 
cedure, of scientific testing and explanation, and of empiricism and 
operationalism, the concept as usually employed is unclear and in- 
volves serious logical difficulties. An attempt is therefore made to 
give a satisfactory definition of confirmation with respect to a 
model language. The language L chosen for this purpose has the 
logical structure of the lower functional calculus with individual 
constants and with predicate constants of all degrees. It is sug- 
gested that confirmation be construed as a relation between an 
observation report (represented by a class of sentences each of 
which is atomic or the denial of an atomic sentence) and a hy- 
pothesis (i.e., a sentence of any form whatsoever in L). Certain 
logical criteria of adequacy for any suggested definition of con- 
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firmation are established (among them the requirement that the 
following statements must be consequences of the definition: If a 
hypothesis follows from an observation report, then it is confirmed 
by it; no observation report confirms mutually incompatible hy- 
potheses ; if a report confirms every sentence of a given class, then 
it confirms also every consequence of that class). 

Then, a purely syntactical definition of confirmation is con- 
structed which demonstrably satisfies all the formal criteria of 
adequacy. Disconfirmation and irrelevance are defined in terms of 
confirmation. The ‘‘intuitive’’ adequacy of the three concepts thus 
obtained is then examined, and finally certain generalizations of 
the given definitions are outlined. 


Combinatory Foundations for a Consistent Mathematical Logic. 
FREDERIC B. FitcuH. 


The theory of combinators as developed by Curry and Rosser 
is known to be consistent, and so also is the system of logic of 
Whitehead and Russell’s Principia Mathematica even with the 
addition of the axiom of infinity, provided that the axiom of re- 
ducibility is omitted except as required for ordinary mathematical 
induction. The present paper brings together these two consistent 


systems into a single consistent system which is powerful enough 
to provide for the greater part of the differential and integral 
calculus and which possesses the main advantages of combinatory 
logic, such as the absence of variables and the presence of the well- 
known combinatory operators, J,B,T,W,Q, and 3%. 


Symposium ON EsTHETICS 
Truth in Art. A. P. USHENKO. 


Nothing but a claim to truth, a proposition, can be true or 
false. Nor is there artistic truth in a proposition with external 
reference, a proposition, that is, which refers to a fact other than 
itself, because a work of art must be self-sufficient and self-con- 
tained. Accordingly one must reject the popular identification of 
artistic truth with representation (which involves reference to an 
original.) There remain propositions free from external reference, 
statements of the laws of nature and mind, and artistic truth is 
found among them. The laws disclosed in art differ from scientific 
laws in being inalienable from the context or medium in which 
they are stated. To be an isolatable unit of thought a statement 
of a scientific law must be exemplified in experiments which estab- 
lish conditions of artificial isolation, but there is no illustration to 
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artistic truth except in an imaginative composition. The differ- 
ence between a law in art and in science is epitomized in the con- 
trast between a disposition-pattern and a pattern of overt actuality. 
But concern with dispositions is not an escape from the problems 
of existence; on the contrary, by disclosing hidden patterns a 
great work of art may bring about a prophecy which serves the 
generations to come, especially in matters of psychological com- 
plexes and orientation. Because of the unity of form and content 
the concern with dispositions has a counterpart in the constitution 
of an esthetic experience: this constitution is a dynamic set-up of 
integrated elements, among which only few are in the act of being 
sensed, i.e., are actual. 


On Truth in Art. ABRAHAM KAPLAN. 


Some signs are found to have the property that what is taken 
account of by them is presented as an experienced quality of the 
sign itself ; and the sign is treated as an object of interest in its own 
right, not as a mere surrogate for something else. Such signs may 
be called semeions (similar concepts: presentational sign, symbol) ; 
and the meaning which directly qualifies them, their import (their 
‘‘intrinsic’’ meaning, what they express). 

The thesis can be put forward that art objects are composed of 
semeions, whose import and purely sensuous values mutually 
qualify one another, and which are organized so as to give rise to a 
dramatically structured experience. 

It is only as involving signs that art objects can exemplify any 
of the various concepts designated by the word ‘‘truth,’’ this term 
being best construed (it may be suggested) as metalingual, what- 
ever its specific interpretation. 

Thus semantical truth might be applied to representational 
arts in so far as they involve signs which purport to state what is 
the case. But such purport is in fact irrelevant to the status of 
the object as an art object. 

A variety of formal truth would apply to art objects in so far 
as their signs satisfied appropriate criteria of ‘‘consistency,’’ e.g., 
as to plot or character, or as to tone, mood, ‘‘key,’’ ete. Obviously 
this is not syntactical consistency, but a pragmatical analogue (i.e., 
one depending on relations between the signs and their inter- 
preters). 

Other forms of truth (e.g., sincerity) might also be applied. 
But the most important concept of truth in this connection (it may 
be submitted), important because it applies to art objects by virtue 
of their status as art objects, may be called expressive truth. It is 
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the property of a semeion when its import is shared with what it 
represents, or, more broadly, when this import is persistently ap- 
plicable to wide ranges of human experience and conduct. (In the 
notion of ‘‘applicability’’ a judgment of value is clearly involved.) 

Such truth is neither a substitute for nor an improvement over 
scientific truth. It differs from the latter in presenting, rather 
than indicating, its meaning; and in that the meaning thus pre- 
sented embodies within it a valuation. Art is thus not revelatory 
of a ‘‘deeper reality,’’ but endows with new and richer import 
the world whose empirical properties are disclosed by scientific in- 
quiry. 


Esthetic and Technical Metaphors as an Index to the Essential 
Unity of the Arts. Suzanne K. LANGER. 


The thesis on which this study is based is that all art is in es- 
sence a semantic, giving formal expression to our understanding of 
human sentience. That art somehow ‘‘conveys feelings’’ is a vague 
but widely accepted belief, which has given rise to extravagant 
claims to ‘‘translations’’ of artistic messages from one medium to 
another. Program music, color symphonies, etc., are the result. 
As great art they are certainly failures. The reason is that with- 
out any methodical investigation of how the arts are related to 
each other, certain obvious abstractions—‘‘tones’’ from music, 
‘‘eolors’’ from painting, etc.—are made to serve as the terms that 
are supposed to correspond each to each. 

The people who know best what are the basic concepts of a 
subject are those who use them. If there are common general 
concepts embodied in the several arts, we should find them in terms 
which painters, musicians, poets, etc., use in common. 

Our most spontaneous method of expressing generalizations is 
the use of metaphor. Therefore I undertook to examine the meta- 
phors which various arts borrowed from each other (e.g., ‘‘chro- 
matic’’ in music, ‘‘high tone’’ and ‘‘low tone’’ in painting) as an 
approach to the abstractable ‘‘lowest terms/’ of art. 

The surprising result was that not conscious metaphor, but the 
unconscious metaphor of etymological changes—the ambiguous 
past meanings of words now perfectly fixed and literal—held the 
key to the basic unity of the arts. 

There are two predominant classes of words in the language 
of the studio: terms for qualities and terms for technical skills. 
Both have significant etymologies. We may therefore speak of 
esthetic and technical metaphors, respectively. 

Names of qualities, such as ‘‘bright,’’ ‘‘dull,’’ ‘‘clear,’’ have 
shifted their applications from one sensory field to another. Names 
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of colors have shifted from one meaning to another. In every 
case, their abstractable root-meaning is determined by some affec- 
tive property which must be common to the things they may denote. 

Besides these qualitative terms, there are technical metaphors— 
most of them no longer regarded as metaphorical at all. They go 
back, in the main, to two primitive activities: building and weaving. 

Building is naturally the prototype of all construction. Its 
terminology, its basic concepts of gravity and balance, run through 
all artists’ vocabularies. 

An inordinate amount of technical jargon goes back etymo- 
logically to the art of weaving. The reason is probably that weav- 
ing was the first craft to yield sheer pattern, design seen in its own 
right without functional interest. 

Conclusion: All the arts are essentially craftsmanship for the 
purpose of achieving qualitative results. The measure of artistic 
quality is its kinship with affective qualities. Relationship of dif- 
ferent sensory fields does not of itself imply the translatability of 
the arts, but merely their basic unity of purpose and technique. 





This-Worldliness and Otherworldliness, Time and Eternity. 
ROBERT LEET PATTERSON. 


Professor Lovejoy asserts that the ‘‘deepest cleavage’’ between 
‘‘philosophical and religious systems’’ is that between this-worldli- 
ness and otherworldliness. Each term he interprets in a rather 
unusual sense, identifying this-worldliness with a zest for struggle 
and change—even throughout a future life—otherworldliness with 
the quest for a changeless goal. The object of this paper is to 
examine the metaphysics and value-judgments congenial to each 
attitude, and to inquire whether the relation between these view- 
points is necessarily so antithetical. 

We discover that this-worldliness involves a thorough temporal- 
ism—such as the philosophies of emergent evolution exemplify,— 
renunciation of all hope of final satisfaction, the finding of the 
highest value in cosmic adventure, and comparative indifference to 
human affection. Otherworldliness, in Professor Lovejoy’s .sense, 
involves an absolutist or a theistic metaphysics, finds the highest 
value in the amor intellectualis Dei, takes no consistent attitude 
toward immortality, and with regard to human affection adopts a 
position similar to that of temporalism. In the absolutism of Mc- 
Taggart, however, we find the chief values of experience in time 
perfected and conserved in eternity. Of these values human 
affection is ranked the highest, and personal immortality is defi- 
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nitely affirmed. The relation of eternity to time is thus one, not 
of antithesis, but of completion. 


Value and Interest. Oms H. Les. 


Two types of value criteria are distinguished, sufficiency and 
efficiency. Sufficiency takes organization and wholeness as the 
qualities of experience that are desirable, and is applicable to a 
total situation. It is defined by four conditions: a dominant qual- 
ity, variety, order, and autonomy. Efficiency is the ideal of the 
maximum satisfaction of interests. It bases choice on intensive 
and extensive rules of combination, and recognizes the frequently 
necessary separation of means and ends. Since a sufficient whole 
must be realized as a unit, while a maximum is cumulative, a 
choice must be made between two principles, although they are 
not entirely exclusive of one another. 

Sufficiency is better able than its rival to account for both the 
object and the criterion of value. For the primary object of value 
is the situation, not the thing, and all sufficient situations have 
a common nature. If value is defined in terms of interest in 
things, however, there is no value object in the proper sense of 
that term, for no intrinsic nature common to such value objects 
can be found. As a criterion, efficiency has two defects. It is 
solely formal since it requires only a relational structure, and says 
nothing about the elements related; and it makes predictive cal- 
culation the judge of all values, although the function of predic- 
tion is limited to choice of means. The requirements of dominant 
quality and autonomy in the criterion of sufficiency, on the other 
hand, are material; and sufficiency does define intrinsic and final 
value. At the same time, it needs efficiency as means, for we must 
predict, within the act of experience, to discover the conditions 
necessary for the completion of the situation. 


A Naturalistic View of Mind. Y.H. Krikorian. 


The naturalist as experimentalist believes that mind can be 
understood through experimental method. He also believes that 
as nature is the whole of reality mind is a natural phenomenon 
among other natural phenomena. 

To understand mind one must first consider its matrix. This 
matrix is life. The matrix of life, in turn, is the world of mecha- 
nism. Yet because life is within the matrix of mechanism it does 
not follow that it can be defined in terms of mechanism. There 
is no mechanical definition of life. Life is a purposive behavior, 
and this purpose is self-maintenance. 
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Mind within the matrix of life is a specific type of response. 
Mental response is the anticipatory response. Mind as anticipa- 
tory response has three different dimensions. First, mind as antici- 
patory response is cognitive. The cognitive response is symbolic, 
for the response is directed toward what the stimulus represents; 
it is futuristic, for the response is related to some future conse- 
quence; it is suppositional, for the response is in readiness to act 
in relation to some result. 

Second, mind as anticipatory response is conative. Mind as 
conation has cognitive aspect. Mind as conation, however, is a 
biased anticipatory or cognitive response. Mind as conation is 
also comparative or preferential concerned with judgments of 
‘‘better’’ or ‘‘worse,’’ ‘‘best’’ or ‘‘worst.’’ Mind as conation 
does not need vitalistic or mentalistic concepts. 

Third, mind as anticipatory response is conscious. Conscious- 
ness has two forms, self-conscious and other-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness is cognitive response to one’s prior response. Self- 
consciousness is reflexive anticipatory response. Consciousness is 
also other-consciousness. Knowledge of other minds is not beyond 
one’s grasp, nor the nature of this knowledge merely analogical. 


Different dimensions of mind form a unity and this unity is the 
whole mind. 


Symposium: Can SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY BE DEFENDED? 
W. T. Stace. 


We must distinguish between speculative philosophy and meta- 
physics. I here defend the former, not the latter. I exclude from 
the discussion metaphysical propositions defined as propositions 
which no conceivable empirical evidence could ever render either 
probable or improbable. 

Professor Murphy, in his article ‘‘ Whitehead and his Method 
of Speculative Philosophy’’ maintains that speculative philoso- 
phers do not reach their conclusions about reality by any known 
procedure of science but by the fallacious procedure of arguing 
from human importance to reality (e.g., from feeling that the 
transitoriness of things is humanly their most important aspect 
to the metaphysical belief that becoming is alone actual). Murphy 
wrongly calls Whitehead’s panpsychism metaphysical. And he 
fails in general to distinguish speculative philosophy from meta- 
physics. Whitehead’s proposition that stones (and all other 
things) have ‘‘feelings’’ is open to empirical test, and is therefore 
not metaphysical. Speculative propositions are characterized by 
the fact that they make empirically verifiable statements about the 
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whole cosmos. Speculative philosophy is thus distinguished from 
science only by its greater generality. It is not, however, a mere 
generalization of the sciences because its most important data are 
not included in any science. 

Examples of speculative ideas are: Whitehead’s panpsychism 
and organicism, Alexander’s theory of emergent evolution, the 
mechanistic view of the world, the theory of categories, Aristotle’s 
doctrine that every individual is a compound of matter and form. 

Examples of metaphysics are: metaphysical monism, Spinoza’s 
substance, Bergson’s élan vital, Aristotle’s doctrine of a timeless 
evolution of matter into form. 

The charges (1) that speculative propositions thus defined are 
not empirically well grounded (‘‘wild guesses at truth’’), (2) are 
in any case trivial, are not relevant to the issue discussed in this 
paper, and accordingly are not discussed. 


R. M. Buake. 


Of the ‘‘metaphysics’’ which Stace would distinguish from 
‘‘speculative philosophy,’’ and would not defend, he gives two dif- 
ferent accounts. The first, perhaps not his own, I find difficult to 
understand. As to the second, I hesitate to think it correctly 
expresses his own mind, since it would appear to exclude as ‘‘il- 
legitimate,’’ statements I can not think he would really regard as 
such. Examination of his four examples of ‘‘illegitimate meta- 
physical statements’’ seems to show that so far as they have rea- 
sonably clear meaning they are not such as he ought to reject as 
illegitimate, consistently with his own procedure or presumed in- 
tentions. As to his account of ‘‘speculative philosophy,’’ neither 
the definition he offers by way of distinguishing it from science, 
nor that he gives in stating that its function is to discover truths 
about the universe, or cosmos, seems adequately to express what I 
take him to be intending; the first, because the ‘‘examples of 
speculative philosophy’’ he offers don’t all seem to fit under it; the 
second, because, if the examples he offers can be made to fit under 
it, so likewise can other propositions I think he would wish to ex- 
clude. I suggest that ‘‘speculative philosophy,’’ which I see no 
need to distinguish from metaphysics, might best be defined in 
historical terms, and that so understood, although there are, of 
course, both good and bad examples of it, it is nevertheless an 
enterprise that can properly be ‘‘defended,’’ at least so far as I 
understand what is meant by the question whether it can be de- 
fended. 
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ArtuHour E. Murpry. 


Can speculative philosophy be defended? What kind of spec- 
ulative philosophy, and against what charge? I agree with Blake 
that Stace’s distinction between metaphysics (illegitimate) and 
speculative philosophy (legitimate) won’t do, and with both Stace 
and Blake that if ‘‘speculative philosophy’’ means merely inquiry 
into pervasive and important features of the world with which 
philosophers have and scientists have not traditionally been con- 
cerned, some of such philosophy is defensible as clear, enlightened, 
and fruitful inquiry, while some of it is not. But the speculative 
philosophy which, e.g., Whitehead has defended and many others 
have practiced is something more specific than this. It is an at- 
tempt to determine which features of the world are pervasive and 
philosophically important through a speculative identification of 
those entities which ‘‘ultimately,’’ ‘‘finally,’’ and ‘‘in the end’’ are 
real. Its generalizations apply not to everything, as Stace sug- 
gests, but to everything that is held to be ‘‘really real’’ or meta- 
physically concrete or finally actual, and to everything else only 
in so far as it is to be interpreted as an appearance of or abstrac- 
tion from the reality thus identified. Such a philosophy does 
not say ‘‘everything has feelings’’ but rather ‘‘everything that 
is finally real has feelings, and those things that do not possess them 
are thereby shown to be deficient in Being—‘vacuously actual’—and 
hence not entitled to count as instances of the real in its concrete 
or final actuality.’’ This sort of philosophy, I claim, can not be 
defended (for it is guilty as charged) against the allegation that 
it is question-begging in its identification of the ‘‘reality’’ of its 
choice and productive less of reliable knowledge of pervasive and 
important features of the world than of endlessly inconclusive 
controversy between the competing ‘‘isms’’ in which the conse- 
quences of conflicting identifications are enshrined as inside in- 
formation on the Ultimately Real. Those who prefer to reserve 
the term ‘‘speculative philosophy’’ for inquiries which do not 
employ this method are, of course, at liberty to do so. But such 
rebaptism will not eliminate the difficulties in the kind of think- 
ing here described. And I think it is important that they be re- 
moved for they block the path of progress in philosophical inquiry. 


InTER-AMERICAN SESSION 


Contemporary Tendencies in Hispano-American Thought. FRan- 
cisco RoMERO. 


The first phase of the intellectual activity of the independent 
Latin-American countries found expression in historical studies 
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and in creative literature. Philosophy was, of course, taught from 
earliest times, but the true founders of Latin-American philosophy 
belonged to the positivistic movement of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and to the subsequent. reaction to positivism, 
which appeared at about the turn of the present century. 

Positivism, though largely an importation from France and 
England (John: Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer), was a natural 
philosophy for Ibero-American countries where pioneer conditions 
and practical necessities made a collective interest in economic, 
social, and political matters imperative. Positivism, though now 
superseded, left its cultural mark everywhere, especially in the 
fields of law and education. The reaction to positivism often for- 
got this in its justifiable criticism of positivism’s theoretical limita- 
tions. Furthermore, the very reaction to positivism owed much to - 
positivism itself, especially in its insistence upon a free examina- 
tion of all questions. 

New currents abroad, especially in Europe, profoundly affected 
Latin-American thought. William James, Boutroux, Renouvier, 
and, most of all, Bergson inspired the leaders of a new philosophi- 
cal day. Mexico, Peru, and the Argentine became the chief cen- 
ters of the new orientation. Among the distinguished pioneers of 
the post-positivistic philosophy, who often encountered hostility 
and carried on their work in solitude and without much general 
recognition, special mention should be made of Vasconcelos and 
Caso in Mexico, Vaz Ferreira in Uruguay, Korn and Alberini in 
the Argentine, and Deustua in Peru. 

After the polemic against positivism subsided Hispano-Ameri- 
can philosophy entered upon its present phase. In a sense it is 
more sensitive than ever to European currents of thought. Among 
modern German philosophers (largely introduced by Ortega y 
Gasset) Dilthey, Rickert, Nicolai Hartmann, and especially Scheler 
and Heidegger, have influenced philosophical thought profoundly. 
Kant, Hegel, and Marx receive careful study. Meyerson and Blon- 
del, Croce and Gentile, Whitehead and Santayana are widely read. 
Jacques Varitain is prized, especially though not exclusively, in 
Catholic circles where neo-Thomism is vigorously developed. In 
general, English-speaking philosophers have not in recent times 
enjoyed the influence they had in the heyday of positivism. 

But with all the present-day eagerness to study and appropriate 
the philosophy of other countries Ibero-American philosophy is 
more and more seeking expression of its own spirit, which shows 
itself particularly in its marked predilection for the solution of the 
problems of value and freedom. It tends to affirm the primacy or 
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the supremacy of spirit and the free realization of value as its 
chief essence. Up until recently philosophers in Hispano-America, 
separated by great distances, have lacked the stimulus that comes 
from intimate intercommunication, but in spite of all difficulties 
interest in philosophy is deep, wide, and authentic. 


Structure and Transcendence in the Thought of Francisco Romero. 
Epeark SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


Romero is a productive philosopher of Argentina. Although 
influenced by Hume, Dilthey, Scheler, Husserl, Heidegger, Koehler, 
and Hartmann, he is an independent thinker. His thought is em- 
pirical and averse to a closed system. He rejects Hume’s empiri- 
cism, and dates modern empirical method from Brentano. He has 
much in common with Ward and Whitehead. 

The problem of modern philosophy centers, for Romero, about 
the concepts of structure and transcendence. A structure is an 
organic totality, a complex entity such that its properties as a 
whole can not be deduced from the properties of its parts. Struc- 
ture appears in psychology as Gestalt; in physics as atom (compli- 
cated structures) ; in grammar (Vossler) as thought structure vs. 
the word as grammatical unit. 

The person, as typical structure, is a purposive system with an 
ideal center. Man is bipolar. As the psychic individual, he is 
empirical and contingent. As person, he is will to value and to 
the absolute. The development of person is called spirit, man’s 
tendency to objectify facts and values. 

Metaphysically Romero is whole-heartedly neither naturalist 
nor idealist. Spirit, although objectively directed, is the weakest 
form of reality. It is the most recent emergent, facing both a 
conflict with psyche and an inner conflict between cultural goods 
already achieved and future goods yet to be realized. 

Transcendence, Romero’s second principle, means reference be- 
yond the present. It is given in the nature of person and spirit. 
Yet it is problematic whether transcendence is always a conscious 
reference, or whether it may be a mere relatedness without con- 
sciousness. In the ‘‘scale of entities’’—physical reality, life, 
psyche, and spirit—we have an order of increasing transcendence 
as well as of increasing instability. On the lower levels, im- 
manence (selfishness) prevails; on the upper, transcendence (di- 
rection toward God). 

The system thus developed may be called empirical personalism, 
emergent structuralism, or temporalistic organicism. 
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Inberty. as Right and Liberty as Power. Epwarp Garcia MAyNeEz. 


Probably no concept has so many variant and confusing mean- 
ings as the term ‘‘liberty.’’ Its range of application is wide, in- 
cluding physical and moral freedom as well ss legal right. It is 
the latter meaning which is examined with the view of discovering 
a more adequate understanding of liberty. 

The jural meaning of liberty is not natural capacity nor natu- 
ral power but something authorized by law. Traditionally, legal 
liberty is defined as the right to do or refrain from doing what has 
neither been commanded nor prohibited. This definition is based 
on the division of all acts of a person subjected to law into (1) 
those that are prescribed, (2) those that are prohibited, and (3) 
those that are permitted. The traditional definition is faulty, as 
is Hugo Rocco’s, because only the limits and not the essence of 
liberty are given. The positive definition proposed reads as fol- 
lows: liberty under law is the faculty which every subject has of 
exercising or not exercising at will his subjective rights when these 
are understood as including more than the simple right of comply- 
ing with one’s obligations. 

We come now to the contrast between liberty as right and 
liberty as power. Liberty as right is a jural authorization ; liberty 
as power is the assumption on the part of the individual of the 
right to go beyond that which is permitted by law and to omit legal 
obligations or commit violations of prohibited acts. At times, as in 
Callicles’ position in Plato’s Gorgias, this unrestricted liberty as 
power is conceived as a natural right. Legal liberty is then re- 
garded as an intolerable restriction of natural right and, explicitly 
or implicity, the doctrine is defended that might alone is right. 
This doctrine, of course, if accepted, would abrogate all law. At- 
tempts have been made to harmonize the institution of lawful order 
with the liberty of the individual by recourse to a solution, like 
Rousseau’s, that the precepts of law are the results of self-legisla- 
tion. Legislator and subject would then coincide. 

This mode of reasoning is frequently employed in support of 
democratic government. It must, however, be noted that the solu- 
tion as usually defended is not satisfactory. The individual not 
only sacrifices some ‘‘natural liberty’’ in bowing to majority rule; 
but once he has approved a law, as a direct or represented legis- 
lator, it confronts him as an ineluctable command: the free citizen 
has become a subject. 

The antithesis between natural and jural liberty disappears 
when the problem is properly put. The moment it is recognized 
that law is not the imposition of the might of a stronger individual 
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or group of individuals, but a body of objective values the validity 
of which man freely acknowledges, the oppressive heteronomy of 
law disappears. Man then, so far from losing dignity by the 
limitation of his ‘‘natural’’ rights, rather takes on moral stature 
as a person subjecting himself freely to acknowledged values. 


Symposium IN HONOR OF THE TERCENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF 
GALILEO AND THE BIRTH OF NEWTON. 


Galileo and the Scientific Revolution of the Seventeenth Century. 
ALEXANDRE Koyré. 


The foundation of modern science in the seventeenth century 
is the effect of a deep spiritual and intellectual revolution of which 
Galileo is one of the greatest representatives and promoters. 

This revolution aims at the destruction of the whole traditional 
conception of the objective reality as well as at the destruction of 
the whole traditional framework of the human mind. In concreto, 
this means the replacement of the classical and medieval concep- 
tion of the Cosmos—a well ordered, and even a hierarchically well 
ordered, closed, and finite world with different laws governing 
qualitatively different realms of being—by the modern conception 
of the universe: an open, indefinite, and even infinite and homo- 
geneous multiplicity of things governed, and united, by identical— 
and mathematical—laws. It means the substitution for the Aristo- 
telian conception of the world-space as constituted by a well 
i _ ordered multiplicity of qualitatively differentiated places of a con- 
ception which denies the very existence of world-places and identi- 
fies the concrete, real world-space with the abstract space of the 
euclidean geometry. 

The geometrization of the world implies the necessity of re- 
framing and of reforming the fundamental concept of science and 
philosophy, quite especially of the basic concept of movement. 
It is this new concept of movement which, alone, enables Galileo to 
formulate the laws of modern dynamics. 

The mathematization of science, the mathematical approach to 
being in contradistinction to that of the traditional physics: for 
Galileo himself as well as for his contemporaries and pupils, means 
h nothing more nor less than a revival of the Platonic apriorism as 
‘ opposed to the empiricism of Aristotle. The formulation, by 
Galileo, of mathematical laws of movement means—at last—a 
victory of Platonism over his great philosophical opponent. 

I must confess that, to me, the auto-interpretation of their 
achievement by Galileo and the Galileans appears to be perfectly 
sound. 


ic tia 
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One Root of the Nazt Rechtsphilosophie. J. M. WARBEKE. 


Nazi Rechtsphilosophie both on its epistemological and on its 
ethical side is idealism. Its many roots extend to France and 
England. This paper examines only one of them, and not pri- 
marily in its historical relations but as philosophical ideas. This 
is the Volks-Wille concept. The Volks-Wille by its hypostatized 
unanimity ideally attains (1) moral character, (2) authority, (3) 
temporal continuity, (4) transcendence: It has no separable or- 
gans or independent functions (e.g., judicial). Volk includes all 
future as well as past people (i., Germans). But individuals 
are ambiguous (1) as effecting by their thought suffrage the exist- 
ence of the Nazi state and (2) as abstract individuals whose free- 
dom and wills (personalities) are made possible. only through 
that state (Volks-Wille). But special interests, a fortiori, par- 
ticular individuals, are not the concern of the Volks-Wille. One 
special individual for an undeterminable reason stands in a pe- 
culiar relation, not only as expressing, but as being, that Will. 
The Nazi theory of war is shown to be inconsistent with its own 
assumptions. 


Matter: The Unanswered Challenge to Philosophy. H. A. Over- 
STREET. 


The thesis of the paper is that philosophy -has declined in influ- 
ence because it has persistently neglected to explore and bring into 
philosophic synthesis the economic areas of life. In other words, 
philosophy has never yet developed a comprehensive and socially 
helpful ‘‘theory of matter.’’ Because of this, there has developed 
a pseudo-philosophy, called economics, which has provided pseudo- 
wisdom for the economic life of man. 

Economics has been ‘‘pseudo’’ on two counts: (1) it has made 
the economic life into an isolate; (2) its ‘‘principles’’ or ‘‘laws’’ 
have, for the most part, been after-the-fact generalizations of what 
people did when they did what was pecuniarily profitable to them. | 
While the genuine philosophers were doing little to encourage the 
average man in business and industry toward the development of 
his more civilized impulses, economics gave powerful support to 
the average man’s rationalization of his purely competitive (and 
other less civilized) impulses. Had philosophers looked hospitably 
upon matter; had they seen the world of material possessions and 
processes as a laboratory of the mind and a growth place of the 
spirit, we might today have a philosophy of economics that would 
enable us to deal wisely with the material things and relationships 
of our world. 
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The paper suggests a philosophic exploration of matter which 
starts with the conception of matter as ‘‘the public world’’—in 
short, as the means by which the self emerges out of its privacy 
and relates itself to other selves. Such a conception reveals that 
matter is not an un-spiritual part of our life, but rather the area of 
opportunity for the realization of spiritual values. In the world 
of matter, therefore, lies a logic that profoundly affects the whole 
of our life. It is this logic—of man the incarnate mind—out of 
which wisdom for our day is to be wrought. 


The Philosopher’s Task in Education. H. S. Broupy. 


Differences in personnel, techniques, and problems complicate 
the task of reuniting the domains of formal philosophy and edu- 
cation. There is a need, therefore, of indicating more or less 
specifically the areas in which the work of the philosopher could 
be applied to the problems of education. 

Education can be helped by philosophy (1) in defining the end 
of the whole educational enterprise; (2) in describing the work or 
concrete achievement of education in terms of the characteristics 
of the good life; (3) in isolating the form or structure which the 
product of education must exemplify, and (4) in the evaluation of 
procedures by which the work is carried out. Procedures, however, 
are of direct relevance to philosophy only in the matter of working 
out the methods whereby the philosophic attitude is to be made 
part of higher education. 

Plato’s definition of the goal of education and his treatment of 
the just soul afford examples of the way in which philosophy might 
approach the tasks indicated above. The Platonic analysis needs 
to be re-interpreted in the light of the impacts of Christianity, sci- 
ence, and industrial technology, and this can be done only by phi- 
losophy. 

Philosophy must derive various patterns of the good life from 
metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical foundations, because on 
the lower levels of education indoctrination is the customary method 
of value instruction. Unless philosophically grounded, there is no 
justification for the arbitrary indoctrination of one system of values 
rather than another. Unless such grounding is done by the phi- 
losopher, the educator must construct his value system on the con- 
ventional mores and the interests of the dominant groups in his 
society. 

Lack of clearly articulated and philosophically grounded goals 
leads the educator to adopt short-range immediate values as his goal. 
In this way American education has adopted vocational competence 
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as a goal. Philosophy can clarify this situation by analyzing the 
réle of science in education and by distinguishing between the sci- 
entist as scientist and the scientist as a teacher. 
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Education between Two Worlds. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New 


York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1942. x-+ 303 pp. 
$3.00. 


This volume is evidently the fruit of a life devoted to education 
and philosophy.’ It is not a mere philosophy of education but a 
general theory of culture, whose primary aim is to diagnose the fail- 
ures of modern institutions in terms of the mistaken ideals of their 
philosophical interpreters. It is an educator’s attempt to explain 
how and why education should be authoritative for culture. 

The story begins with an idealization of Comenius, whose con- 
ception of the unity of knowledge and civilization is praised as the 
last great reasonable vision before the deluge of ‘‘ Protestant-Capi- 
talist disintegration.’’ Locke’s philosophy, or rather a some- 
what caricatured version of it, is the villain of the tale and is 
charged with all the general vices of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon moral duplic- 
ity’’ and with the particular vice of encouraging class hatred and 
inequalities. Matthew Arnold then appears as one of the gentle- 
manly products of Locke’s aristocratic ideal, who realizes the need 
for genuine democracy but finds himself unable to promote or under- 
stand it. John Dewey represents the culminating failure of demo- 
cratic philosophy to provide a program for cultural integration and 
is doubly blameworthy for being reconciled to pluralism and relativ- 
ism. What alone can justify the state’s having taken the control 
of education from the church is a secular integrity, integration, 
and authority comparable to the one-time rule of the church. For 
the foundations of such a secular unity of faith the author turns 
to Rousseau, whose ‘‘peculiar genius lies in the fact that, when 
contradictory ideas are being dealt with, he rushes to both ex- 
tremes’’ (p. 71). Similarly Dr. Meiklejohn, in the face of ‘‘in- 
dividualistic disintegration,’’ rushes to both extremes. ‘‘He presses 
the claims of unity just as clearly and passionately as those of 

1 Readers of this JOURNAL are undoubtedly acquainted with Dr. Meikle- 
john’s career and philosophy, but whether they are or not, they can find an 
interesting discussion of his leadership in the Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin and a bibliography of his writings in Learning and 
Living. Proceedings of an Anniversary Celebration in Honor of Alexander 


Meiklejohn, Chicago, May 8-10, 1942, edited by Walker H. Hill. Published 
by the editor, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1942. 123 pp. 
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diversity’? (p. 71). According to him ‘‘reasonableness’’ now de- 
mands the union of all men in a world-wide fellowship or state, 
with universal friendship and government, and absolute devotion 
on the part of each to this world-state, coupled with a thorough- 
going economic and educational equality and freedom for each 
citizen. This totalitarian world-democracy is the moral equivalent 
of a catholic church, and education in such a faith is the ‘‘modern’’ 
substitute for theological indoctrination. 


The argument of this book has centered around the contention suggested 
by Rousseau that education is, and must be, carried on under the authority 
of some social group. It is an expression of the will of some social ‘‘ organ- 
ism, instinct with one life, moved by one mind.’’ Teacher and pupil are not 
isolated individuals. They are both agents of the state. [P. 279.] 

As against extreme naturalism or partial pluralism, this book has insisted 
upon a continuous purpose which runs through the course of human experi- 
ence. We have not said that that purpose dominates the total course of events. 
But we have said that it seeks such domination, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible. The race of man has before it the possibility of being civilized. And 
it is that possibility which defines the course of education. All women and 
children and men may become intelligent, loyal members of a single social 
group. And it is for that group that teaching should be done. [P. 282.] 

From church to state! From myth to fact!—Can our culture make that 
transition? There can be little doubt, as Matthew Arnold has told us, that an 
old world is ‘‘dead.’’ And for a long time now the new world has seemed 
** powerless to be born.’’ And the essential guilt of ‘‘the three great democ- 
racies,’’ Britain, France, and the United States, as well as of lesser democ- 
racies, has been their holding back in the face of the vast and terrifying 
possibility of a new birth. All over the world the new expression of the 
human spirit has been striving to break loose, to enter upon its career. [P. 
290.] 


There is something sublime as well as ridiculous in such a faith. 
To a person accustomed to thinking of human life and world affairs 
in terms of ecclesiastical monotheism, this appeal for a universal, 
organic fellowship might seem ‘‘reasonable’’ enough, since it is 
the secular analogue of papal idealism. But to a liberal who has 
been accustomed to thinking of Dr. Meiklejohn as a liberal of liber- 
als this nostalgia for an absolute unity of faith and works must 
appear as a surrender to the arch-enemy. Why must ‘‘modern”’ 
education and ideals be patterned after the (supposed) medieval 
unity when modern culture in fact lacks moral unity? ‘‘Disinte- 
gration’’ suggests death, to be sure, but, if modern society is as 
disintegrated in its life as Dr. Meiklejohn describes it to be, what 
possible ‘‘reasonableness’’ would there be in a unified education 
and government? To ignore the fact that education, morals, and 
philosophy were compelled—literally forced—to adapt themselves 
to a disintegrated society, or to assume that disintegration can not 
be made intelligible and moral is certainly idle dogmatism in a 
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‘‘disorganic’’ society. On what ‘‘reasonable’’ basis does Dr. 
Meiklejohn’s conviction that mankind must be unified rest ? 

Dr. Meiklejohn suggests several answers to this question, but 
they are not all consistent. In several passages, as in one of those 
cited above, he suggests that the reasonableness of the faith in hu- 
man unity rests on its present practical possibility. To a prag- 
matist this argument should appeal, but not. to Dr. Meiklejohn, 
who scolds Dewey roundly and repeatedly for trimming his ideals 
to ‘‘episodic and disconnected situations.’’ If there is good evi- 
dence that a world-state can be the outcome of the present strug- 
.gle, the question of its desirability is a practical problem. In view 
of the present ‘‘situation’’ world-unity might be useful, but this 
utility would not prove that there is an ‘‘organic process,’’ which 
is a ‘‘continuous and self-directing enterprise,’’ and that unity 
therefore is the inevitable goal of reason. Dr. Meiklejohn tries 
to maintain both a Hegelian and a Darwinian conception of history. 

A second ground for the faith suggested by Dr. Meiklejohn is 
that whether or not men do as a matter of fact seek the world- 
state, they should seek it. Reason tells men authoritatively that 
they should care for their ‘‘brothers’’ universally. This is a ‘‘so- 
cial law’’ or ‘‘principle,’’ an authoritative standard of criticism. 
‘Tt is taken for granted when the principles of community life 
are formulated that specific human actions will both conform and 
fail to conform to their authority. But the basic ‘fellowship’ fact 
is the presence of that authority’’ (p. 208). I have searched the 
book for an adequate theory of authority, without success, and I 
am led to conclude that in this respect, too, Dr. Meiklejohn exhibits 
his nostalgia for dogmatic faith. The body politic or state is the 
locus of authority in the same sense in which Rousseau attributed 
sovereignty to the people. From ‘‘society’’ we inherit the ‘‘un- 
conscious wisdom of the race,’’ ultimate convictions, the authori- 
tative patterns of our culture; and the universal culture or fel- 
lowship will emit similarly the basic principles of universal culture. 
Whence come these. social absolutes? Dr. Meiklejohn does not 
appeal to intuition, instinct, or custom. The state is ‘‘reason’’ 
whenever it acts as a unified whole or general will. Is the gen- 
eral will right by definition, or by acting ‘‘toward the general 
welfare’’ (p. 223), or because it embodies ‘‘those moral and in- 
tellectual purposes which every genuine state finds ‘graven on the 
hearts of its citizens’ ’’? Certainly there is much mythology and 
dogmatism in any one of these accounts of the moral authority of 
the state. And, in any case, one is somewhat dismayed to find a 
revival of authoritarianism at the heart of Dr. Meiklejohn’s appeal 
for secular idealism. 
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There is a third statement, less dogmatic, which says that the 
faith in the brotherhood of man is ‘‘the basic presupposition of all 
our human striving for beauty and goodness and truth’’ (p. 207), 
and, still less dogmatic, a fourth statement that says this faith 
‘‘must be dealt with as an hypothesis’’ (p. 205). 

But a fifth statement, though evidently the most ‘‘subjective,’’ 
seems to have most weight with the author personally. He be- 
lieves and argues that only ‘‘brothers’’ or friends can be reasonable 
toward each other (pp. 233-234). The other social relationships 
of bargaining, competition, business, since they are not disinter- 
ested, can not be reasonable. Either fellowship or conflict—that 
is the alternative according to Dr. Meiklejohn, and here his tend- 
ency to ‘‘rush to extremes’’ seems most clearly in evidence. He 
condemns Locke, Dewey, and utilitarianism in general for taking 
interests seriously and attempting to formulate ethics for interests. 
His Kantian prejudices will tolerate no business ethics. The 
‘‘ought’’ must take the form of obligation or authority. To speak 
of social ‘‘pressures’’ is, according to him, to ignore the ‘‘ought’’ 
completely. It does not occur to him that the ‘‘pressures’’ are not 
judgments of facts, but reciprocal social judgments in which men 
judge each other’s actions. Whether sociologists speak of ‘‘pres- 
sure-groups’’ or ‘‘value judgments”’ is really a matter of termi- 
nology. It is a gross misrepresentation to say that the ‘‘disor- 
ganic’’ theories are ‘‘not concerned with morality and _ intelli- 
gence’’ (p. 212). 

The long critique of Dewey is painstaking and comprehensive. 
His chief aim is to show that the general tendency of Dewey’s phi- 
losophy is ‘‘negativism’’ and he specifies three chief forms of this 
negative spirit. (1) Dewey tends to reduce intelligence to scien- 
tific method and to regard knowing and thinking as interchange- 
able. (2) He assigns to the state or the public (hence to public 
education) a negative function, subordinating government to the 
more ‘‘primary’’ forms of association. (3) He can give no mean- 
ing to such basic concepts as ‘‘fair,’’ ‘‘disinterested’’ or ‘‘objec- 
tive,’’ and hence has no useful criterion for criticism. Speaking of 
the anti-democratic forces in the present struggle, he says: 


The forces of democracy must have an equally positive program, though 
not an equally dogmatic one. And the chief defect of our pragmatic culture 
as a popular attitude, is that it has no such affirmative or directive meaning. 
For that reason the day of pragmatism is done. The movement which, for 
fifty years, has so gaily consigned older theories to oblivion because they were 
outmoded, were out-of-date, is now itself open to the same treatment. It, too, 
grows ancient. If I may again use Dewey’s words with regard to other 
popular movements, I should say that, as a war cry, pragmatism has ‘‘served 
a particular, local, pragmatic need.’’ [Pp. 148-149.] 
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I can not here criticize adequately these generalizations. It 
may be useful, however, to call attention to a few particular points 
on which, I am sure, Dr. Meiklejohn misrepresents Dewey. 

If we say that thinking takes place as the result of ‘‘strain’’ in human 
experience, the most popular and widely accepted pragmatic interpretation of 


that statement is subjective and individualistic. It finds both strains and . 


the easing of those strains located in the experiences of separate individuals. 
[P. 128.] 


And on the next page he says that problem solving according to 
Dewey takes place ‘‘in the experience of some isolated individual.’’ 
To charge Dewey with taking the individual out of his social en- 
vironment is certainly baseless, if not ridiculous. What Dr. Meikle- 
john calls the individualistic or subjective strain in Dewey’s analy- 
sis of experience is certainly read into it without any justification 
whatsoever. Nor is it true that Dewey’s ‘‘popular influence is al- 
ways heavily weighted on the side of its subjective, its individual- 
istic meaning”’ (p. 129). 

To say that according to Dewey the state (or the public) func- 
tions intermittently in order to deal with particular and successive 
conflicts of interests, and that it does not represent an ‘‘organic 
unity of sympathy and solidarity’’ is true, but it does not follow 
that the state is therefore ‘‘a mere policeman,’’ that it does not 
seek objective and disinterested judgments, or that government is 
essentially negative. It follows rather that in Dewey’s theory 
government can go about its particular task of governing, without 
being ‘‘aware of the general ends and values toward which the 
life and education of a society should be directed’’ (p. 178), as it 
must be according to Dr. Meiklejohn’s theory. 

The attempt to show a gradual shift in Dewey’s acceptance of 
democracy is more ingenious than it is accurate. Dr. Meiklejohn 
tries to show that at first Dewey ‘‘took democracy for granted,’’ 
then he thought democracy to be the inevitable consequence of 
technology, and lastly he thinks that democracy must be judged 
and justified by its consequences. To regard these statements as 
alternative justifications of democracy is to take them out of their 
contexts completely. When Dewey ‘‘took democracy for granted’’ 
as resting on common moral conviction he was simply reporting a 
fact of American society, a fact which seems more evident now than 
when Democracy and Education was written. To infer that such a 
‘*moral conviction’’ comes ‘‘not by reasoning’’ but ‘‘by custom, by 
habit, by instinct’’ is absurd, since no such disjunctions or con- 
junctions are maintained by Dewey. It is true, though Dr. Meikle- 
john apparently can not believe it, that conviction like digestion 
must have some content and source besides reason ; reason is neither 
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a substitute for life, nor a source of it. For Dr. Meiklejohn reason 
still seems constitutive; certainly he writes as though he believed 
that ideals are based on reason in a sense that one would suppose 
no critical idealist today could believe. To deny, as Hume did, 
that morals rest on reason does certainly not imply that they rest 
on ‘‘custom, habit, and instinct.’’? There are other alternatives. 
Secondly, Dewey’s opinion that a technological society must sooner 
or later become democratic is, of course, a question of fact. The 
hypothesis may or may not seem more plausible now than in 1927; 
it is certainly too soon to say that it has been either proved or dis- 
proved. Lastly, Dewey’s remark that democracy, like everything 
else, must be judged by its fruits is certainly not a theory of de- 
mocracy but of justification in general. 

The most discouraging symptom in Dr. Meiklejohn’s critique 
of education is his assumption that the teacher must begin by 
teaching his beliefs. The state, he says, before it can be a worthy 
educator, must have basic beliefs in which its citizens can be in- 
doctrinated. To assume that the church was a good educator be- 
cause it communicated and instilled a faith, is to beg the chief 
question. To teach beliefs is not education. Was not Socrates a 
good teacher even without beliefs? I once had a teacher who in- 
sisted that he always taught the truth. He no doubt did better 
than teaching beliefs! But real teaching is a discipline of the in- 
telligence in which many beliefs, truths, or convictions are mate- 
rials for thought, and not in which certain beliefs are the au- 
thoritative beliefs. To expect the public schools to be literally the 
successors of church schools in that they transmit the authoritative 
beliefs of the society is an unworthy and undemocratic program of 
education. If we are really ‘‘between two worlds,’”’ let us begin 
by teaching children about their between-ness not as a matter of 
belief but of fact. The world to come should be presented as the 
world to come, not as the dictate of reason. And in general beliefs 
should grow and undergo criticism in the course of education if the 
educative process is to be of any real use in a ‘‘disorganic’’ society. 
To teach students that the convictions of their society are au- 
thoritative, especially when these convictions are as confused as 
Dr. Meiklejohn says they are, is certainly neither the beginning nor 
the end of either education or intelligence. 

Is not such a theory looking for objectivity in the wrong place? 
Critical method does not imply that there must be an objective or 
disinterested world; it implies that in the midst of confusion there 
be the cultivation of objective judgments and clear ideas. The 
virtues relevant to habits of thinking need not be transferred, as 
by idealists they commonly are, to the subject-matter of thought. 
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Similarly sympathy and solidarity need not be organic traits of the 
body politic, though they are virtues in citizens, and it is not neces- 
sary that the whole world be friendly in order that particular 
friendships may be cultivated. Dr. Meiklejohn makes bold de- 
mands; even if it should be possible to satisfy them, would it be 
reasonable ? 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. . 
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John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule. Wtuutmoore KEn- 
DALL. (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 2.) Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 1941. 136 
pp. $2.00 cloth. $1.50 paper. 


This is a suggestive and meritorious study of more general in- 
terest than its title would seem to imply. It is, according to the 
author, the first of a series of historical-critical investigations con- 
cerned with the ‘‘doctrine of majority-rule.’’ This doctrine is the 
theory that political power rightfully belongs to popular ma- 
jorities (in distinction from the ‘‘majority-principle,’’ which is 
‘‘the rule by which organized bodies are committed to decisions by 
majority-vote,’’ and from ‘‘majority-rule,’’ which is a particular 
form of government). Applied to popular states this theory be- 
comes the doctrine of majority-rule democracy. As such it in- 
volves the principles of political equality, popular sovereignty, 
popular consultation, and majority-decision. It is Dr. Kendall’s 
contention that Locke is the first political theorist to combine these 
four elements into a theory of political right in a clear and sig- 
nificant way. The body of the volume is devoted to two major 
tasks: the statement of Locke’s position on the question of ma- 
jority-rule and a critical analysis of the foundations of that posi- 
tion. 

On the author’s reading of the text of the Second Treatise 
(which, he maintains, is too seldom read by those who talk about 
it), Locke turns out to be quite other than the ‘‘prince of indi- 
vidualists’’ he is pictured as in the traditional interpretation. He 
begins not with individuals in a state of nature but with an au- 
thoritarian, collectivistic definition of political power, as the right 
of making laws, with penalties up to and including death, for the 
public good. His natural rights do not inhere in atomic indi- 
viduals but in socially related individuals within a community of 
rights and duties. Hence his view of natural rights is functional 
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and collectivistic. Both the state of nature and the compact are 
expository devices, behind which lie the functional rights and duties 
of a community organized on collectivistic ethical principles. 
Locke, in fact, finally emerges with a theory of state sovereignty 
as over against the individual, reminiscent of the ‘‘metaphysical 
theory of the state’’ and much closer to Bradley and Bosanquet 
than to the political atomist which they criticize. This, of course, 
raises the problem of consent; and Locke tries to argue from 
unanimity as criterion of right to virtual unanimity, and hence to 
majority-rule. What the majority wills thus turns out to be right. 
In particular the ‘‘natural rights’’ of the individual become those 
which the majority leaves open to him, and his duty becomes the 
duty to obey the majority. 

This is Locke the extreme majority-rule democrat as opposed to 
Locke the prince of individualists. Dr. Kendall is willing to allow 
that there are passages, terms, and ideas in the Second Treatise 
which are compatible with the individualist interpretation, but his 
point would be that, despite inconsistencies and indecisions, the 
core of the work is more truly expressed in the functionalism and 
collectivism that form the foundation of Locke’s doctrine of ma- 
jority-rule. 

Once Locke’s adherence to the doctrine of majority-rule is thus 
established a very significant question arises. Locke adopts a 
theory of natural rights and natural law which presupposes a body 
of objective moral principles as criterion of political right. All 
four elements of majority-rule democracy are interwoven into his 
position, as well as an ultimate right of revolution against any and 
all personal, absolute, and arbitrary power. The final appeal, in 
theory, is to reason, nature, God. Yet when the position is de- 
veloped, absolute authority is placed in the hands of a majority— 
it now has the right to define what the individual’s rights and 
duties are. And so Locke is up against a real problem, the prob- 
lem faced by all who, in attempting to make the ideal actual, find 
that the actual begins to look somewhat different from the ideal. 
How can Locke adhere to the belief that objective moral standards 
stand behind genuine authority and yet attribute genuine authority 
to a majority as majority? And, more generally, how can anyone 
who is not willing to admit that the majority is right simply be- 
cause it is numerically or physically greater or stronger adhere, 
nevertheless, to the doctrine of majority-rule? 

The clue to Locke’s answer is found in the single point on which 
he differs from most recent majority-rule democrats. Although he 
believes in majority-rule he virtually ignores the necessity for po- 
litical machinery for consulting the popular will. And his reason 
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for this is the belief that there is always a majority will in existence 
which will revolt when government does not accord with it and 
whose revolt will be successful. But why should he be satisfied 
with this? Because (though the evidence is not conclusive on this 
point) he believes that such a majority will always wills the right, 
since the majority of men are rational and just. These two faiths 
—in the political and moral capacity of majorities, of average 
men—make it possible for Locke to neglect implementing consulta- 
tion and to agree to the placing of political sovereignty in the hands 
of the majority. It is particularly his faith in men’s rationality 
and justice which forms his ‘‘latent premise,’’ allowing him to 
proceed from the rightness of the rational to the rightness of the 
majority. 

Is this belief correct? Locke’s great weakness lies in failing to 
pose this question with proper emphasis. Is it the ‘‘latent pre- 
mise’’ of all majority-rule democrats? Dr. Kendall promises us 
further studies in which the problem will be investigated. 


A. H. 
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Sherrington, Sir Charles: Goethe on Nature and on Science. 
(The Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture, 1942.) Cambridge: At the 
University Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. 
31 pp. 50 cents. 

Robert Grosseteste: On Light (De Luce). Translated from the 
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meine Kunstwissenschaft). Published by Ferdinand Enke in 
Stuttgart, 1906-1939. Translated by Leopold Levis. With an 
index of authors and subjects prepared by Douglas McAgy. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Cleveland Museum of Art. 1940. 146 pages mimeo- 
graphed. $1.00. (Includes titles and authors of articles, review- 
ers and titles of books reviewed.) 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 9, Number 4. Living Sys- 
tems and Non-living Systems: R. 8. Lillie. Coherence in the Physi- 
cal World: Gustaf Strémberg. Conventionalism in Geometry and 
the Interpretation of Necessary Statements: Max Black. Opera- 
tionalism: Idealism or Realism? F. E. Hartung. Usages of the 
Term ‘‘Social’’: B. K. Bowdery. Syllogistic Logic in Linear No- 
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Functions of Signs: Willis Moore. R-Systems versus Psychological 
Spaces: R. F. Creegan. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL REsEaRcH. Vol. III, No. 
1. Milieu and Ambiance: an Essay in Historical Semantics—Part 
I: Leo Spitzer. Some Comments on C. W. Morris’s ‘‘ Foundations 
of the Theory of Signs’’: C. J. Ducasse. Mr. Heidegger and F. 
Rosenzweig or Temporality and Eternity: Karl Léwith. Discus- 
sion—Is This Phenomenology? J. S. Moore. On the Nature and 
Aims of Phenomenology: John Wild. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, December 28, 29, and 30, 1942. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 28 


2:00 P.M. Joint Meeting with the Association for Symbolic Logic. 
M-Valued Propositional Calculi A. R. Turquette 
The Relation between Imperative and Indicative Sentences. 

Elizabeth Lane Beardsley 

A Purely Syntactical Definition of Confirmation. 
Carl G. Hempel 
Combinatory Foundations for a Consistent Mathematical Logic. 
Frederic B. Fitch 
On the Length of Primitive Ideas. (By title.) Nelson Goodman 
Natural Isomorphisms in the Calculus of Relations. (By title.) 
Samuel Eilenberg and Saunders MacLane 

2:00 P.M. Symposium: Esthetics. 

Truth in Art A. P. Ushenko 
Abraham Kaplan 

Esthetic and Technical Metaphors as an Index to the Essential 
Unity of the Arts Suzanne K. Langer 

2:00 P.M. 

This-Worldliness and Otherworldliness, Time and Eternity. 
Robert L. Patterson 
Otis H. Lee 
Y. H. Krikorian 
4:30 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
8:00 P.M. Smoker. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:30 A.M. Symposium: Can Speculative Philosophy be Defended ? 
W. T. Stace, R. M. Blake, A. E. Murphy 
2:00 P.M. Inter-American Session. 
Hay un espiritu realmente democratico en la America Hispana? 
German Arciniegas 
Discussion Irwin Edman 
Contemporary Tendencies in Hispano-American Thought. 
Francisco Romero 
Structure and Transcendence in the Thought of Francisco 
Romero Edgar 8. Brightman 
Varela y la Reforma Filosdéfica en Cuba. 
; Antonio Hernandez Travieso 
Discussion Cornelius Krusé 
Libertad, Como Derecho yo Como Poder. 
Eduardo Garcia Maynez 
Discussion William E. Hocking 
Em Torno do Problema de Una Cultura Brasileira. 
Gilberto Freyre 


Discussion Glenn R. Morrow 
7:15 P.M. Annual Association Dinner. 


Presidential Address: ‘‘On Being Reasonable.’’ 
Brand Blanshard 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Symposium in Honor of the Tercentenary of the Death 
of Galileo and the Birth of Newton. 
Galileo and the Scientific Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
RE ibaa eee tcewhen ie Lak ache a anr soaed Alexandre Koyré 
Galileo’s Philosophy of Science Leonard Olschki 
Leibniz and Newton: A Comparative Study of Their Principles 
and Their Methods Ernst Casstrer 
9:00 A.M. 
One Root of the Nazi Rechtsphilosophie John M. Warbeke 
Matter: The Unanswered Challenge to Philosophy. 
H. A. Overstreet 
The Philosopher’s Task in Education H. 8. Broudy 
11:30 A.M. Annual Business Meeting. 





The American Society for Aesthetics is holding its annual meet- 
ing in New York City on December 31, 1942, and January 1, 1943. 
A program of short papers and discussion is being arranged, and 
a dinner will be held on the evening of the 31st. 
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Information may be obtained from the following officers of the 
Society : President, Thomas Munro, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Max Schoen, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, Ralph B. Winn, College 
of the City of New York, New York City. 





A special meeting on ‘‘ Pacifism : Its Rights and Duties’’ will be 
held in Room 120 of the Yale Law School at 4:30 on Monday, De- 
cember 28th, 1942, during the meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association. An attempt will be made 
to formulate a program of action for pacifists and pacifist sympa- 
thizers. 





A celebration in commemoration of Nikolaus Copernicus, 1473- 
1543, Galileo Galilei, 1564-1642, and Isaac Newton, 1642-1727, 
took place at Columbia University on November 27, 1942. Ata 
meeting in the afternoon there were two papers as follows: ‘‘Was 
Copernicus the Founder of Modern Astronomy?’’ by Dr. Edward 
Rosen, and ‘‘The Platonism of Galileo’’ by Dr. Alexandre Koyré. 
At the dinner which followed, Professor E. A. Burtt gave an ad- 
dress on the subject ‘‘Method and Metaphysics in Newton.’’ 





We have received the first number of the Journal of Legal and 
Political Sociology, dated October, 1942. Georges Gurvitch is the 
editor, Kingsley Davis, associate editor, and Ephraim Fischoff, 
assistant editor. It is published by the Philosophical Library, 
15 East 40th Street, New York City, and will appear semi-annually 
in double issues of 150-165 pages each in October and April. The 
subscription price is $3.50 a year, separate double issues, $2.00. 

The contents of the first issue on the subject ‘‘Democracy and 
Social Structure’’ are as follows: ‘‘Some Implications of a Demo- 
cratic International Order’’ by R. M. Maclver; ‘‘The American 
Common Law Tradition and American Democracy’’ by K. N. 
Llewellyn; ‘‘Democracy as a Sociological Problem’’ by Georges’ 
Gurvitch; ‘‘Equality and Social Structure’’ by David Riesman; 
‘*Democracy and Social Structure in Pre-Hitler Germany’’ by Tal- 
cott Parsons; ‘‘ A Note on Science and Technology in a Democratic 
Order’’ by Robert Merton; ‘‘Political Ambivalence in Latin 
America’”’ by Kingsley Davis. 





